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may we QUOTE 


[1] Gamat ABDEL NASSER, 
president of Egypt: “The 
U S is aiming to starve us, 
while the Soviet Union is 
aiming to help us. We like to 
be friendly with the U S, but not 
as a result of pressure. As long as 
we have bread, we will continue to 
resist pressure.” [2] HaroLtp 
MacMiILxian, British Prime Minis- 
ter: “There is no difference be- 
tween socialism and communism 
except this: Socialism is pink, 
communism is red. Socialism gets 
you down bit by bit by a kind of 
anesthetic process. Communism 
just knocks you on the head.” ... 
[3] Jerrerson CaFFery, former U S 
Ambassador to Egypt, commenting 
on for’gn aid to Western Europe: 
“Without such aid, there exists tne 
real possibility that the Iron Cur- 
tain would now be on the shores 
of the Atlantic.” . [4] Lewis 
Srrauss, chmn, Atomic Energy 
Commission, quoting a scientist on 
hydrogen-bomb-for-peace prospect: 


Week of April 7, 1957 


you on that? 


“‘Anyone who says 

fusion cannot be 

controlled is a fool, 

but anyone who 

thinks it is going to 

be easy is an idiot.’” 
... [5] Writ (“Cemetery”) Prr- 
TEET, 5l1-yr-old Negro golf caddy at 
Augusta (Ga) Nat’l Golf Club, dis- 
placed as Pres Eisenhower’s caddy: 
“I don’t know what I done wrong. 
I guess Mr Dudley thought I was 
just too slow.” (Ep DubLey, club 
pro, explained: “The President 
plays like a whirlwind. It takes a 
young man to keep up with him.”) 
. . . [6] Meratp Lve, publisher Au- 
tomatic Control, addressing Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation: “The 4- 
day-wk with high pay is on its 
way. It will become as generally 
accepted as the coffee break.” .. . 
[7] Sen Harry F Byrp (D-Va): 
“The Fed’l payroll climbed to $1 
billion a month in Jan. This is the 
highest Fed’l civilian payroll of all 
times.” 








Our 


Presidential succession: 
Constitution is hazy on this point. 
There’s need for clarification. Ei- 
senhower is by no means the Ist 
President to express concern. But 
we doubt current action. Demo- 


cratic Congress doesn’t want to 
add a cubit to Nizon’s stature. 

Readers ask about ultimate con- 
sequences of labor union hearings. 
A complex situation, with much 
yet to be revealed. Significant ac- 
tion may be expected next yr. 

Out of the investigation will 
come some regulatory legislation. 
How, and how much, remains to be 
seen. A point on which public is 
badly confused: These hearings 
are not “anti-union” in the sense 
that they militate against rank- 
and-file of labor. On the contrary, 
they purpose to protect working 
men by setting up regulatory con- 
trols over funds in union coffers. 

The legislative branch of Gov't 
has often been called upon to act, 
where some group or segment of 


the social order has acquired and 
misused power. Our antitrust laws 
are consequences of such action. 

Labor union reforms are overdue. 
They have been delayed, primarily 
because congressmen feared the 
“anti-labor” tag; they were afraid 
humble union mbr (and voter) 
would misinterpret efforts to pro- 
tect his interests. As it develops, 
this fear was groundless; the Mc- 
Clellan committee is  gleaning 
many hot tips from union mbrs 
who are eager for a housecleaning. 

This inquiry will impair the pres- 
tige of unions generally. As we 
have previously pointed out, it 
comes at an especially awkard time 
for the union cause. As automation 
thins the ranks of the unskilled, 
union leaders should be campaign- 
ing to recruit a higher percentage 
of the scientifically trained; the 
white collar workers. 

The “labor movement” is stalled, 
but not wrecked. Eventually the 
unions should emerge in a health- 
ier state, altho it is possible they 
may have reached (in our era) a 
maximum mbrship in relation to 
the total population. 


Peeters 
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We the weekly digest 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

In the final analysis you should 
not measure your success by what 
you have accomplished, but by 
what you should have accomplish- 
ed with your ability. — Franklin 
Field, hm, Franklin Life Ins Co. 


AMERICA—2 

In America, even a ditch-digger, 
if he owns the spade he works 
with, is a “capitalist.” — Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 

America is not Utopia. But as a 
way of life, it comes closer to be- 
ing Utopia than any other living 
pattern ever devised by man, and 
we can always strive to make it 


better. — Boyp CAMPBELL, Nation’s 
Business. 
AUTOMATION—4 


During the last few centuries 
Western man has become more 
standardized, more regimented, 
more dependent upon the mach- 
ine’s care of himself; while mach- 
ines have become more intelligent, 
more independent, more self-gov- 
erning, in a word, more life-like 
and more ominously human... 
Unless man restores his own con- 
fidence in the forces of life, un- 
less he loves himself more than he 
loves the machine, the papers of 
his abdication, perhaps his anni- 
hilation, have been signed—Lewis 
MoumrorD, “The Transformation of 
Man,” Ethical Outlook, 3-4-’57. 





BEAUTY—5 

If a fraction of the analysis, at- 
tention and care outer beauty re- 
ceives daily were given to inner 
beauty, what a wonderful place 
the woman’s world would be! — 
MaRLENE DretricuH, “The Danger of 
Being Beautiful,” McCall's, 3-’57. 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

Brotherhood doesn’t come in a 
pkg. It is not a commodity to be 
taken down from the shelf with 
one hand—it is an accomplishment 
of soul-searching, prayer, and per- 
severance. . Like or dislike a per- 
son for his own intrinsic qualities, 
and refuse to tinge that judgment 
by the irrelevant fact that he be- 
longs to a different race or reli- 
gion from your own. The spontan- 
eous feeling of brotherhood is a 
mark of human maturity—Overa 
Cute Hossy, former U S Sec’y of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
quoted in Concern, Nat’l Conf of 
Methodist Youth. 


CHARITY—7 

Remember the good old days 
when charity was a virtue instead 
of an industry?—JosH JENKINS, Di- 
gest of World Reading, Melbourne, 


Australia. 
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With mail from constituents al- 
ready running at a record high, 
Congressmen are bracing themsel- 
ves for the April 15 inundation. In- 
come tax ret’ns always send temp- 
ers high. Taxpayers are infuriated 
with Washington generally, and 
many take pen in hand to tell off 
Representatives and Senators. 

“The smartest thing we ever 
did,” declared one lawmaker, “was 
to set income-tax-filing time so 
far away from election time.” 

Overheard on the cocktail cir- 
cuit: “The thing she has never 
learned is that you have to work 
as hard to keep a husband as you 
do to get one.” 

“ ” 

Rep Geo A Shuford (D-NC) 
contributed this to the Capitol Hill 
newspaper, Rol! Call, as his favor- 
ite story: 

A Congressman’s wife sought the 
advice of a Washington fortune- 
teller. The fortune-teller prophes- 
ied, “Prepare yourself for widow- 
hood. Your husband is about to die 
a violent death.” The wife sighed 
deeply and presented a question: 
“Will I be acquitted?” 

“« ” 


Asked for a reaction on her life 
story, presented recently on CBS 
television, Perle Mesta said, “It was 
all so true; I cried my eyes out.” 
But she recovered in time to give a 
big party for the cast. 


Qué 
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CHILDREN—8 

Thinking that 3 hrs of any movie 
are harmless for the child but 2 
hrs of church and Sunday School 
are too much for his nervous sy- 
stem is just bad thinking. Giving 
him a nickel for the collection and 
50¢ for the movies not only shows 
a parent’s sense of value but is 
also likely to produce a propor- 
tionate giver—dZion’s Herald. 


CONSERVATION—9 

One of the sad truths of our 
modern civilization is that it has 
endangered many of nature’s crea- 
tures to the point that if some- 
thing isn’t done, films and pictures 
will be the only mediums thru 
which future generations of Amer- 
icans will be able to enjoy their 
natural beauty.— Woodmen of the 
World Mag. 


CONTENTMENT—10 

There is a significant legend a- 
bout the so-called island of Mu 
which, as the counterpart of At- 
lantis, is supposed to have once 
existed in the Pacific Ocean. Ac- 
cording to its fictitious account, 
Mu’s inhabitants became so wise 
in the understanding and control 
of vibrations that they finally suc- 
ceeded in eliminating all hardship 
and difficulty from their commu- 
nal life and spent their days in an 
unbroken felicity which, by and by, 
defeated itself by becoming intol- 
erable. Having gotten what they 
thought they wanted, they found 
themselves bored to death. So then, 
being brave and intelligent — as 
well as, let us hope, both chagrined 
and amused—they reversed the vi- 
brations. Whereupon, the island 
sank beneath the waves.—ZEPHINE 
HumpureEY, God and Company 
(Harper). 











Even in his biography, poor 
Henry Morton Stanley is given no 
surcease from the phrase that 
dogged him thru a good part of his 
life, and which he came to loathe. 
The new book by Ian Anstruther 
is called, Dr Livingstone, I Pre- 
sume? (Dutton). The English, on 
whom the explorer especially 
wished to make a favorable im- 
pression, considered the phrase 
rather on the ridiculous side. A 
clergyman once asked Stanley if, 
actually, he had used those pre- 
cise words upon finally tracking 
down the long-lost English mis- 
sionary. “Why, yes,” replied Stan- 
ley, “I couldn’t think of anything 
else to say.” 

And, come to think of it, what 
would you have said? 


“ ” 

Witkower Press, commenting on 
Fed’l Trade Commission’s assault 
on its book, Arthritis and Common 
Sense, charged that the Commis- 
sion is trying to suppress what 
might turn out to be “a new medi- 
cal theory.” Citing the success of 
the book, by Dan Dale Alexander, 
Witkower presents an interesting 
Statistic: last yr, “Arthritis” out- 
sold both Webster’s dictionary and 
the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 

“oe ” 

Traditionally, if a book is to be 
serialized in a magazine, publica- 
tion date of the volume is set at 
about the time the final install- 
ment appears in the periodical. 
This spring there are two notable 
exceptions, which the publishing 






There are lots of good books 
these days on how to live com- 
fortably after one retires. I’m 
still hunting for one that will 
tell me how to live the same 
way while I still have to work 
for a living. — Don P RabbE, 
Sparta (Wis) Herald. 


6 
47 


industry will watch with interest. 
Howard Swiggett’s The Durable 
Fire, which opens in April Ladies’ 
Home Jnl, will be published by 
Houghton-Mifflin on Apr 2; John 
Christopher’s No Blade of Grass 
begins in Apr 23 issue of Saturday 
Evening Post, will be published the 
same day by Simon & Schuster. 
These are experiments to test 
whether reader interest, whetted 
by early installments, will stimu- 
late the bookstore sale. 





Alfred Hitchcock’s description of 
a television production: “The script 
is an adaptation of a Japanese no 
drama by an advertising agency 
yes man.” ... A patron returning 
a copy of How to Win Friends and 
Influence People to the Toledo 
Public Library recently, had one 
eye closed with a beautiful shiner. 
. .. From the Malvern (Ia) Lead- 
er: “Books are the lighthouses 
erected in the great sea of time.” 


Quit 
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DEFENSE—11 

When we speak of preparedness 
we think of armies and navies, of 
air force and atomic weapons. We 
get ready for the worst in other 
people. We talk about the family 
of nations but the irony is appar- 
ent when we think about the an- 
alogy of the family. Suppose we 
trained our children to live to- 
gether in the family by showing 
Baby how to use his fists if Big 
Brother comes near his bottle, or 
by giving Mary a pkg of pins to 
use if John picks on her. Yet those 
are the methods by which we pre- 
pare nations to live together in the 
family of nations.—RatpH W Sock- 
MAN, “Being Prepared,” Arkansas 
Methodist, 3-7-‘57. 
EASTER—12 

As late as the 3rd century of the 
Christian era, the emperor Diocle- 
tian subjected the Church to 10 
yrs of the worst persecution it had 
yet suffered. At the end of that de- 
cade he had medals struck and 
given to all his lieutenants and of- 
ficers. It bore this inscription: 
“The Christians are no more.” 
What is the testimony of the long 
centuries? Diocletian is. no more. 
He has ret’d to dust and to obliv- 
ion. But the Christ whose name 
he blasphemed and whose follow- 
ers he persecuted, rises higher and 
ever higher in the love and devo- 
tion of men. And today it is freely 
recognized that He is the world’s 
only hope—Dr JOHN SUTHERLAND 
BonneEL, “Hope of Easter,” Church 


Mgt, 3-’57. 
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EDUCATION—Value—13 

A college education today is 
worth on the average about $100,- 
000 to the student in added earn- 
ing power, according to a business 
and education expert. 

Wilson Compton, pres of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, said that by age 30, earn- 
ings of a college graduate are al- 
ready 40% ahead of the average 
for his age class—Chicago Daily 
News Service. 


Qi sorep book 


JoserH Appison, English es- 
sayist, born 285 yrs ago (May 
1, 1672) expressed many 
thoughts echoed by men in 
later decades. In his play, 
Cato, he anticipates Nathan 
Hale by some 70 yrs: 


What pity is it 
That we can die but once to 
Save our country! 


ENCOURAGEMENT—14 

A prof in a smali college was 
asked why so many former stu- 
dents seemed to feel so warmly to- 
ward him. “Probably,” he grinned, 
“it’s because I like them so much 
—as individuals. Or it could be be- 
cause of a plan I adopted yrs ago, 
when I was starting to teach.” He 
told how, whenever he _ discov- 
ered a student discouraged about 
his work, he made a point to see 
the student got a better mark than 
he really deserved and that the 
others in the class knew about the 
good mark. “Almost invariably,” 














the prof cont’d, “the boy perks up 
and earns that kind of mark the 
next time around. It’s a sly little 
secret—maybe not exactly accord- 
ing to Hoyle—but it works magic!” 
—Whatsoever Things, Stetson Univ. 


FAMILY LIFE—15 

No matter how highly you value 
the little woman, you’re bound to 
gain new respect for her after you 
review these . statistics. In the 
course of an average married life, 
a wife spends her time as follows: 
Food preparation — 13,600 hrs; 
dishwashing — 10,000 hrs; care of 
house — 13,500 hrs; marketing — 
4,500 hrs; washing, ironing, mend- 
ing and caring for clothes—13,600; 
caring for mbrs of family — 10,025 
hrs. Take heed before you ask your 
wife once more, “What do you do 
in your spare time?” Even at min- 
imum wage standards, she’s worth 
her weight in gold—TWA Booklet. 


FRIENDSHIP—16 

Real friends are those who, when 
you’ve made a fool of yourself, 
don’t feel that you’ve done a per- 
manent job—Marre Fraser, Indi- 
ana Teacher. 


GOOD—and Evil—17 

We must reject the assumption 
that while power is neutral God 
manipulates it for good and some 
malignant being manipulates it for 
evil. . . A downpour of rain may 
destroy one crop while it nourishes 
another. The hot sun may blister 
one while giving a beautiful tan to 
another. A drug may assist nature 
in restoring health to one, but sim- 
ilarly applied to another may re- 
sult in death—CriaupdeE C Dovuctas, 
formerly prof of Theology, Univ of 
S Calif, “The Case for Evil,” New 
Christian Advocate, 3-’57. 


HEALTH—Mental—18 

Forty yrs ago the average psy- 
chiatrist was the superintendent of 
an institution for the insane, or a 
mbr of the staff in an institution. 
He was a man who, on the whole, 
modestly and silently tried to pen- 
etrate the awful mystery of insan- 
ity, and created very little stir in 
the world. Our Man-of- the-Street 
had heard very little about psy- 
chiatrists and even less about psy- 
chiatry. Then psychoanalysis took 
over the spotlight in this country. 
Today any hillbilly knows that a 
psychoanalyst is a kind of doctor 
who has you lie on a couch while 
he probes your mind—J A GENGE- 
RELLI, “The Limitations of Psycho- 
analysis — Dogma or Discipline?” 
Saturday Review, 3-23-’57. 


INTELLIGENCE—19 

Too long we have lived with the 
illusion of the 14-yr-old intelli- 
gence. What we forget is that in 
these times people can understand 
a lot of things they might not be 
able to articulate. But for yrs we 
have been going along on the 
bland assumption that because 
John Doe can’t fully express him- 
self he can’t comprehend an adult 
message.—ALTON KETCHUM, V-pres, 
McCann-Erickson Inc, Advertis- 
er’s Digest. 


LIFE—Living—20 

The only thing we need to pay 
great attention to is what our roots 
are and what our sky is. We need 
roots to hold us firm and sky to 
pull us up—and in between a liv- 
ing process.—HarRoLp A EHRENSPER- 
GER, Think. 


Qué 
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Morton of Merry Mount 

When simple, fun-loving THomas 
Morton defied the stern Pilgrim 
Fathers by erecting a Maypole at 
his trading center (commonly call- 
ed “Merry Mount” altho Mor- 
ton christened it Ma-re, from the 
Latin noun for sea) he could not 
have forseen that writers would 
find in the incident a rich literary 
lode. Hawthorne’s short story, May- 
pole of Merrymount, is well known. 
John Lothrop Motley based two 
novels, Morton’s Hope and Merry 
Mount, on the related facts. There 
was even an opera, Merry Mount, 
produced at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. 

Morton himself, expelled from 
Plymouth Colony, wrote his experi- 
ences in a book called New English 
Canaan. The following is from 
Henry Breston’s Book of Gallant 
Vagabonds: 


The pole lay upon the ground, on 
the height of a knoll commanding 
the field and the sea. It was a no- 
ble pine mast, some 80 ft high, 
wreathed about with flowers and 
garlands of the New England 
spring, and somewhere near the 
top of it, a fine pair of garlanded 
antlers served as a rustic crown. 
Amid a thousand noisy, contradic- 
tory counsels, the pole was raised, 
... and now comes a young lad of 
Morton’s company to sing the song 
the merry advocate has composed 
in honor of the day. 


MIDDLE EAST—21 
I am told that the American 
Embassy in Amman, having rec’d 
many petitions from all over Jor- 
dan protesting the Eisenhower 
plan, sent copies of it to some of 
the signatories just in case they 
omitted to read it before signing 
the petition. One of these elicited 
the following reply from a villager 
on the West Bank: “I have rec’d 
your letter and have read the doc- 
trine. I find it good. It would be 
better still if I myself could be in- 
cluded in their aid program be- 
cause I do need the help.” 
PxHaros, Spectator, London. 


MORALS—22 

If history teaches one lesson a- 
bove another, it is that leadership 
passes from nations whose morals 
become corrupt.—ArTHUR S Max- 
WELL, editor, Signs of the Times. 


MUSIC—23 

Music is for certain persons a- 
mong us, more than a pleasure; it 
is a necessity. — RoMAIN ROLLAND, 
quoted in Instrumentalist. 


PEACE—24 

“Peace without mind” is a state 
into which some modern philoso- 
phies and cults would lead us. It 
was said of one man, “Give him a 
cigar, a cup of coffee, and a rock- 
er on the front porch, and he 
won’t have a care in the world.” 
Some would say he has “peace”— 
but if he has no concern for others’ 
needs, no stirring within him that 
makes him do battle in some 
cause, then I would add “without 
mind.”—W W Re, “When Peace 
Is Not Peace,” Arkansas Methodist, 
3-7-’57. 

































Week of Apr 28-May 4 





Mental Health Wk 
Nat’l Home Demonstration Wk 
Nat'l Invest-in-America Wk 
Correct Posture Wk (May 1-7) 
American Camp Wk (May 1-8) 
United Cerebral Palsy Month (May) 
Apr 28 — 140th anniv (1817) 
Rush - Bagot Agreement between 
U S and Canada—one of the most 
faithfully observed treaties of all 
time. (It relates to the limiting of 
naval forces on bordering lakes)... 
1st American citizen hanged for 
treason was Wm Bruce Mumford. 
When a U S flag was hoisted over 
the Mint in New Orleans 95 yrs 
ago (1862) during the Civil War, 
Mumford tore it down, boasted 
that he had humbled “the old rag.” 
.. 55 yrs ago (1902) the N Y World 
began its campaign against “the 
Beef Trust” citing such “stagger- 
ing” prices as 24 cts a lb for sirloin 
steak. . . 20 yrs ago (1937) 1st elec- 
trical animated cartoon was intro- 
duced as an ad novelty in Times 
Sq, N Y C. .. 5th anniv (1952) of- 
ficial ending of war with Japan. 
(On this date treaty signed in ’51 
became effective.) 


Apr 29 — 165th anniv (1792) b 
of Matthew Vassar, founder of 
Vassar College. 


Apr 30—Feast of St Catherine of 
Siena. . . 120 yrs ago (1837) Mass 
became lst state to establish a Bd 
of Education. . . 55th anniv (1902) 
premiere, in Paris, of Claude De- 
bussy’s opera Pelleas and Melis- 
ande, with Mary Garden. (This 
was ist “impressionistic” opera 


and Debussy’s masterpiece). 
25th anniv (1932) incorporation of 
The Seeing Eye, organization to 
train dogs for the blind. 


May 1 — May Day. . . Child 
Health Day. . .Internat’l Labor Day 
(little noted in U S). . . 330 yrs 
ago (1627) Thos Morton scandaliz- 
ed Plymouth Colony by erecting a 
Maypole, merrily celebrating at his 
trading post. An advocate of cakes, 
ale and gay life, Morton was dis- 
trusted by Puritans, who shipped 
him back to England on trumped- 
up charges. (see Gem Box). 
285th anniv (1672) b of Jos Addi- 
son, English essayist. 


May 2—The ist double no-hit 9- 
innings baseball game in major lea- 
gues was played 40 yrs ago (1917). 
Chicago Cubs vs Cincinnati Reds. 
Both pitchers (Vaughn, Chicago; 
Toney, Cincinnati) pitched full 9 
innings without allowing a hit. In 
10th inning, Cincinnati brought in 
a run, winning by 1 to 0. 


May 3—May Fellowship Day. 


May 4—25 yrs ago (1932) Al Ca- 
pone began his term at Atlanta 
Fed’l Prison. . . The Battle of the 
Coral Sea, beginning 15 yrs ago 
(1942) was the Ist sea battle fought 
solely by air. Japan lost 39 ships; 
U S lost the carrier, Lexington. 


Qu 
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The recent slaying of American 
citizens in Iran, and the subse- 
quent temporizing with the bandits 
involved, brings to mind an occur- 
ence of more than 50 yrs ago (June 
22, 1904) when our internat’ rela- 
tions were simple, direct—and ef- 
fective. 

In the spring of ’04 a Berber 
brigand, Ahmed Raisuli by name, 
had been having something of a 
field day, with the presumed con- 
nivance of high-placed Morocco 
gov't officials, capturing stray pil- 
grims and holding them for ran- 
som. He had just collected hand- 
somely for the ret’n of Walter 
Harris, Tangier correspondent for 
London Times, when word came 
that he was holding Ion Perdicaris, 
an American newspaperman. 

Theodore Roosevelt, serving the 
unexpired term of Wm McKinley, 
was at the Republican Nat’l Con- 
vention at Chicago, seeking nomi- 
nation in his own right, when Sec’y 
of State John Hay brought him 
the dispatch. Without a moment’s 
hestitation, the President borrowed 
a pencil, scribbled a single sen- 
tence, and directed the Secretary 
to cable this message to the U S 
consul in Morocco. Within three 
days Perdicaris was released. 

The message read: 


“We want Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” 


Quse 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—25 

Our sermon is not the written 
notes nor the full manuscript; nor 
is preaching essentially what we 
say and do in the pulpit. The ser- 
mon is what takes place in the 
lives of our hearers, and the 
preaching is influencing human 
lives—Dr Ros’r E KeEtcuton, The 
Man Who Would Preach (Abing- 
don Press). 

If the average preacher would 
listen to some other preacher twice 
each day for 2 wks, he would go 
home and abbreviate his messages. 
—Baptist Standard. 


RELIGION—26 

Depth of religion and length of 
countenance don’t necessarily go 
together, but many of those with 
a sour visage apparently want to 
create such an idea. — Counselor, 
Securities Acceptance Corp’n. 


SELF—Analysis—27 

There are many rating and 
training programs now offered the 
mgt for the development of exec’s 
and top men, but it is doubtful if 
any of these programs can be as 
effective as the exec’s recognition 
of his own deficiencies and his sin- 
cere desire to know and under- 
stand himself—E.LizasetH & FRan- 
CIs JENNINGS, Human Relations for 
Mgt (Harper). 


SPEECH—Speaking—28 

A toastmaster at a dinner is the 
person who gets up to tell you the 
best part of the evening is over.— 
Banking. 


SUSPICION—29 

Suspicion is a mental picture 
seen thru an imaginary keyhole — 
Coronet. 











THOUGHT—30 

Just as we are today what our 
thoughts of yesterday made us, so 
are our lives and our world of to- 
morrow limited in greatness only 
by the scope and purity of our 
thinking today.——Harotp D Moorg, 
“What We Are,” Good Business, 
3-’57. 


TROUBLE—31 

Warning! Following are the 
names of the seven Mischievous 
Misses who are responsible for most 
of our troubles: Miss Information, 
Miss Quotation, Miss Representa- 
tion, Miss Interpretation, Miss 
Construction, Miss Conception, 
Miss Understanding. Don’t listen 
to them! Beware!—Wmo J H Boet- 
CKER, Forbes. 


WEALTH—32 

It is not the fact that a man has 
riches which keeps him from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but the fact 
that the riches have him. — Davmw 
CarrD, World Call. 


WEATHER—33 

Naked aborigines of Australia 
suffer from cold, and the primi- 
tive means by which they combat 
it has given one tribe a bizarre 
unit of temperature measurement. 
Because they have no _ sleeping 
blankets, their dogs serve as heat- 
ing pads. Cool weather may bring 
a “two-dog night.” A “six-dog 
night” is very cold. — Louis T 
SmiTH, quoted by Geo R Martin, 
“Strange but True,” True, 4-’57. 


WORRY—34 

Being worried is simply paying 
interest in advance on a loan that 
you may never have to make. — 
ELMER G LETERMANN, Provisionen 
fallen nicht vom Himmel, publ’d in 
Germany (QuvuorTe translation). 





Soon the phrase, “5 gallons of 
gas” may become obsolete at the 
corner filling station—that is, if 
Sun Oil Co succeeds in its current 
endeavor to banish the word “gas- 


oline.” The way they explain it, 
the current practice of blending 
octanes to meet requirements of 
different makes of automobiles, 
has made the generic term “gaso- 
line” no longer applicable. Instead, 
“motor fuel” will be substituted in 
a big ad campaign soon to break. 

The taxi cab people are consid- 
erably concerned by the trend to 
lower and longer cars. People may 
accept such vehicles for their per- 
sonal transportation, but when 
they call a cab (say the taxi folk) 
they want comfort and conveni- 
ence. The new “lows” are hard to 
get into, and out of. Urgent word 
is being passed to cab designers to 
give the public what it wants. 

Dep’t of Somewhat Startling 
Statistics: The average U S coffee 
drinker consumes the equivalent of 
a yr’s production from nine coffee 
trees. . . More money is spent in 
America for grass seed than for 
any other single crop. . . TWA sets 
the cost of employe doodling at 
$400 a month in scratch pads. 

Modern note: Drug store clerk 
to patron: “We have this in the 
large, giant, and family economy 
size. The large is the small.” 
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When Sen John Stennis, of Miss, 
reached into rural New Albany, 
Miss, and recruited Elwyn Darden 
for his press sec’y, he imported to 
Washington the possessor of a 
Southern draw! so thick it virtu- 
ally req’d an interpreter to get at 
his meaning. 

After much travail and misun- 
derstanding, Darden phoned a 
speech school and said he wanted 
to enroll. He was asked to repeat. 
Then he was asked to repeat it a- 
gain. Finally the female at the 
other end bleated beatenly: 

“Can’t you speak more clearly? 
I can’t make out a word you say!” 

“IT know,” sighed Darden. “That’s 
why I want to take your course!” 
—Geo Drxon, King Features Syn- 
dicate. a 


A car screeched to a halt at an 
intersection and barely missed an 
old lady. I waited for the tongue 
lashing that I thought the woman 
was going to give the driver. 

Instead of bawling him out, she 
just smiled sweetly and pointed to 
a pr of baby shoes dangling from 
his rear-view mirror. 

“Young man,” she asked, “why 
don’t you put your shoes back on?” 
—KatTHRYN KersH, Dizie Roto Mag, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Dan BENNETT 

Twin brothers had enjoyed 
extremely pleasant relations 
with each other, until they at- 
tended a party one evening 
and met a very pretty girl. 
Soon they were contending for 
her attentions. As time went 
on they became more and 
more angry with each other. 

“I don’t see why you can’t 
bow out of the picture” said 
one twin to the other. “You 
know my future depends on 
marrying that girl.” 

“What about my future?” 
asked the other. “You’re the 
one that ought to bow out, es- 
pecially after all I’ve done for 
you.” 

“What do you mean—after 
all you’ve done for me?” 

“Well, if it hadn’t been for 
me, you would have been born 
with two heads!” 


os 
47 





At dinner one evening my 6-yr- 
old granddaughter overheard a 
child refuse bacon with words, 
“I’m Catholic and don’t eat meat 
on Friday.” 

She went back to her meal with- 
out saying anything, but the fol- 
lowing Monday she pushed away 
her spinach. “I’m Methodist,” she 
said firmly, “and don’t eat spinach 
on Monday.”—W C KoeE inc, To- 
gether. c 
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When Lord Halifax was Viceroy 
of India he was called on one time 
by Gandhi, who as usual was wear- 
ing his loose white garment. After 
Mahatma had bade him farewell 
but was still standing outside sur- 
rounded by reporters, Lord Hali- 
fax appeared at the door waving 
@ white scarf. “Gandhi,” he called, 
“you're not wearing enough to be 
able to afford to forget a piece of 
clothing here!” — Wochenpost, 
Innsbruck, Austria (QuoTE trans- 
lation). d 


A lady with a young boy drove 
into a service station and asked 
that her tires be checked, but be- 
fore the attendant could get a- 
round to his chore, her son leaped 
out of the auto and said he would 
check the tires. 

“You get back into the car and 
let the man do it,” the woman told 
him. “What do you think we pay 
taxes for?” — Automotive Dealer 
News. e 


Most people drive their friends 
crazy trying to get ideas for cos- 
tumes for a masked ball. But at a 
Mardi Gras ball the other night I 
met a friend, unmasked, in an or- 
dinary tux. “But that’s not a fun- 
ny outfit,” I commented, looking 
at the cowboys, bathing beauties, 
whirling dervishes, etc. 

“T can take it!” he grinned. “Ev- 
eryone thinks I’m a waiter and I’ve 
already collected 200 marks in 
tips.” Revue, Munich (QUOTE 
translation). 


QUIPS 


People can agree on nearly ev- 
erything except the size of hail- 
stones—DaN BENNETT. 

Gossip doesn’t go without say- 
ing—W L Hupson. 

How to tell a Lady: She bristles 
at whistles—LuKEe NEELY. 


“ ” 


When a woman driver puts out 
her hand it means she is going to 
do something, she isn’t, or she has. 
—FRANKLIN P JONEs. 


“ ” 


A watched pot sometimes indi- 
cates the need for a girdle—D O 
FLYNN. 


“ ” 


If evolution really works, event- 
ually the human being will have a 
built in tax dispenser—HaL CHAD- 
WICK. 

“ ” 

Prosperity is something we feel, 
fold, and send to Washington. — 
Pete Barrp, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


It is easy to endure hardships if 
you have courage and money, and 
the hardships belong to somebody 
else—Empire. 

Today, when a man shakes your 
hand, you don’t know if he’s glad 
to see you or just winding his 
watch—Journeyman Barber. 
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A friend has turned his house 
over to a Foundation with the 
agreement that he may reside in 
it as long as he lives. He is to 


make minor repairs, but the 
Foundation will take care of the 
major ones. 


“How does this work?” we asked. 
“Very well,” he replied. “I just 
leave the minors until they become 
definitely majors.’— KVP Philoso- 
pher, hm, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. g 


Classified advertiser in Chemical 
& Engineering News seeks “soluble 
coffee technicans.” No wonder 
there’s a shortage of chemists if, in 
addition to all other qualities, they 
now are expected to be soluble! h 


“How to Get and Keep Better 
Teachers” was the problem under 
discussion by a group at a State 
Conf on Education. When one 
delegate quietly remarked that 
there wasn’t a shortage of teachers 
in his town—in fact they had a 
waiting list — the others began 
bombarding him with questions. 

“Do you pay high salaries?” 

“No; the state minimum.” 

“Do you offer lots of special pri- 
vileges?” 

“No.” 

Similar questions were equally 
unrewarding. 

Finally the delegate ended their 
suspense. “It could be,” he drawled, 
“because our little town has 17 
bachelor millionaires.” — Balance 
Sheet. i 


The two young neighbors were 
comparing notes while shopping at 
the supermkt. 

“My husband is a_ salesman,” 
said one. “He’s away so much that 
when he gets back he seems like a 
stranger.” 

“My,” exclaimed the other, “how 
thrilling.”"—American Mercury. j 

A small colored lad was caddying 
for the Pres in Ga. The Pres hook- 
ed one into the rough, causing the 
caddy to exclaim: “You sure goof- 
ed that one!” 

The next shot was a slice and 
again the caddy responded with 
“... an’ there you goofed again!” 

Just then another caddy went by 
and called the Pres’s boy to one 
side. “Does you know who you’s 
caddyin’ for?” he asked. “That am 
the Pres of these United States!” 

“Sho-nuff?” questioned the first 
and “Sho is,” repl’d the second. 

The Pres’s next shot was a good 
one, and his caddy fairly beamed 
up at him as he said: “Yo shore 


is improvin’, Mr Lincoln.” — Fifth 

Wheel, hm, Indiana Motor Truck 

Ass’n. k 
” 


Thos Carlyle, the great man that 
he was, could easily be upset by 
some trifling happening. A neigh- 
bor of his had a rooster that would 
start crowing about 4 o’clock every 
morning, when the author, having 
had a strenuous day and evening, 
wanted to sleep late. Being so 
greatly disturbed by the rooster, he 
went to his neighbor to complain. 

“Does the crowing keep you a- 
wake?” asked the owner. “No,” re- 
pl’d Carlyle, “it is not his crowing 
that keeps me awake; it is my ly- 
ing there expecting him to crow.” 
—W G Montcomery, Wkly Unity. 

1 











Richard Armour 


Mixed Reactions 
A Harvard psychologist predicts 
that eventually there will be pills 
to control all our emotions—News 
item. 


A pill will rid my soul of hate. 
(My pistol now is notchy.) 

T’ll think that everyone is great 
And beam like Liberace. 


A pill will make me shed a fear 
That’s just about unhinging: 


‘Through traffic I shall blithely 


steer 
Without my-old time cringing. 


A pill will cut my envy down, 
No longer will I covet. 

T’ll wear my ancient suit of brown 
With belted back, and love it. 


A pill will drive my anger out, 
And when I am all-thumbsy 
And bash myself, I shall no doubt 
Say something like, “How clum- 
sy.” 


With medicines prescribed for me 
I'll win my psychic battle, 

Though when I walk around I'll be 
So full of pills I’ll rattle. 





eae 
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“You can’t come in here and 
ask for a raise just like that,” said 
the boss. “You must work yourself 
up.” 

“But I did,” repl’d the employe. 
“Look, I’m trembling all over.”— 
Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Co- 
operage Industries of America. m 


A lady went to Altman’s the 
other day, and ordered a gift for a 
cousin in Jonesville, S C. In order 
to check the postal charges, the 
sales-girl studied a rate book for 
a while, frowning, and then said, 
“I can’t seem to find South Caro- 
lina on this list. Does it go by any 
other name?’—New Yorker. n 


“ ” 


Two Indians, very close friends, 
were forced to separate for a few 
days while one went to the city on 
business. On his ret’n the pilgrim 
rushed to his friend’s teepee, rap- 
ped on the flap and asked the 
squaw so see his old friend Short- 
cake. She informed him his friend 
was dead. Stunned, the visitor 
walked off, then ret’d to see if 
there was anything he could do. 

“Isn’t there anything I can help 
you with?” he asked the squaw. 

“No,” was the solemn response. 

“Can’t I even help bury my 
friend?” the distressed one asked. 

“No,” the woman ans’d, and then 
added simply, “Squaw bury Short- 
cake.” — Philnews, hm, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. o 


This being the season of the yr 
when foresighted travellers begin 
thinking of European tours, per- 
haps we may remind you of the use 
of that so beautiful French langu- 
age employed by an American 
lady in Paris. As her sight-seeing 
bus pulled out without her she ran 
madly down the st after it, waving 
her English-French dictionary and 


shouting, “Stop! Stop! Je suis 
gauche derriere!” — Montrealer 
(Canada). Pp 
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Harry S TRUMAN, on Eisenhower 
proposal to let Cabinet decide 
when disabled Chief Exec is incap- 
able of running the gov't: “I'd 
have liked to see any Cabinet try 
to tell me I was no longer capable 
of acting as President!” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Prof G T Capron, Leeds Univ 
(England): “The presence of wom- 
en in our institutions of higher 
learning is not entirely to the good. 
Many women are wasting their 
time, because they get neither a 
good man nor a good degree.” 

2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


This fascinates us—a one-dress 
wardrobe that really is a one-dress 
wardrobe. Actually, we think it 
might be a little monotonous, but 
we also think that it might be very 
practical for women who do a lot 
of travelling with limited luggage. 

Created by Los Angeles designer 
Allie Mae, the dress is made of one 
of the drip-dry miracle fabrics — 
this one looks just like raw silk. 
You buy the sheath dress in a 
champagne shade, and with it you 
get 5 tubes of coloring mat’l, and 4 
of a color removing agent. Whole 


thing costs about $70. 

To change colors, wash the dress 
in one solution until color disap- 
pears. This should take about 5 
min’s. Rinse it, then wash in the 
dyeing solution. Leave it in this 
until dress is the shade you want— 
another 5 min’s at the outside. 
Hang it up, let it dry, and there 
you are. 

You can buy more tubes of color 
when you run out. And you can 
mix colors to make your own fav- 
orites. As a start, you get red, 
green, gold, blue, and orchid. 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue —- - 
File QUOTE for future reference. Use comprehensive Index, issued each 6 months. 
A ring binder holding 52 issues of QUOTE is available at $2.50 postpaid. 





